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. HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN APRIL 
1950 With few exceptions business prospects looked vailing during the early spring. However, the revival of 
brighter as April came to an end. Preliminary estimates industrial activity and the construction boom have caused 
place the Federal Reserve index of industrial produc- nonfarm employment to rise 1.5 million over last April. 
odes tion in April at or above the March figure of 186, which Personal income in March rose to an all-time high of 
would be about 5 percent above the level of industrial $222.7 billion at an annual rate. The increase was largely 
© output in April, 1949. The durable goods industries are due to disbursement of nearly one-third of the scheduled 
—f showing continued strength, with steel production run- $2.8 billion of veterans’ dividends and to a 1.5 percent rise 
F ning at 100.3 percent of capacity and automobile output at in wage and salary payments. 


—f 41,000 units in the last week of the month. Output of 


© minerals and textiles appears to be lagging; and the Construction Maintains Record Pace 
__§ wintry early spring weather has retarded apparel sales. The spring pickup in building activity brought outlays 
= However, with manufacturers’ new orders at a postwar for new construction in April up to $1.7 billion, a 10 
peak (see chart on p. 5) and with the settlement of the percent increase over March. This is the highest April 
——f® Chrysler strike, the industrial production index for May figure on record and is 24 percent above April, 1949. 
might near the postwar peak of 195 set in October, 1948. Private construction amounted to $1.3 billion, 27 percent 
- ' e more than last April, whereas public outlays were up 
0 Prices Firm 16 percent. Residential construction continues to set the 
: How far will prices move upward again’ Wholesale pace; as compared with last April, private housing ex- 
j prices, Which had remained more or less steady from penditures are up 62 percent and public housing expendi- 
— ast July through this March, rose fractionally every tures have risen 79 percent. The only category to lag 
week during April. By the end of the month the Bureau behind last April’s level is private nonresidential, primarily 
—Ff of Labor Statistics wholesale price index stood at 154.3 because of a 21 percent slump in industrial building. 
percent of the 1926 base, 1.5 percent higher than a month As a result of this continued high building activity, 
—f ago. Farm and food products led the increase, with live- construction in 1950 is well on the way toward setting an 
; stock and meat prices up 8 percent. Textiles and chemi- all-time record. The value of new construction put in 
—F cals were the only groups to show price declines during place during the first four months of this year is 20 per- 
— the month. cent above the level of the first four months of 1949, 
—} Prices received by farmers improved, rising 1.7 per- and housing starts are nearly 50 percent above January 
cent during the month ending April 15. Since prices paid to April of last year. 
—", by farmers rose only fractionally, the parity ratio ad- , 
} vanced one point to 96. Consumer prices also edged up- Exports and Imports Gain 
950 | ward. In the month ending March 15, the consumer price The upward trend in United States imports was re- 
| index rose 0.3 percent, as food prices increased 0.6 sumed in March. The $663 million of goods imported 
percent. during March represents the highest monthly level since 
December, 1948, and for the fourth successive month im- 
el Employment and Income Pick Up ports have exceeded the $600 million mark. Imports have 
Further improvement in the employment situation was been rising steadily since last July, and the recent March 
noted in April. The rise in industrial activity, partly figure is 20 percent above the March, 1949, level. Imports 
~~ f— seasonal, led to an increase of 1.1 million in the number of petroleum, newsprint, lumber, and sugar have shown 
employed and to a decline of 560,000 in unemployment, as the main increases over February. 
compared with the preceding month. The number of un- Exports during March rose to $867.1 million, largely 
~ — employed in April was down to 3.5 million. because of increased shipments of machinery and vehicles 
There are now 58.7 million employed in civilian occu- and of textiles. However, this is about one-fourth below 
___f Pations, about 900,000 more than in April, 1949. Agricul- our exports in March, 1949. As a result, the merchandise 
tural employment, at 7.2 million, is 8 percent below last balance of trade in March, $204 million, was less than 
April, largely because of the poor planting conditions pre- half the monthly average balance of $450 million in 1949. 
950 — - ——- — —— —— 
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Cold War — Foreign Aid 


The atomic scientists give warning that the hydro- 
gen bomb will increase the destructiveness of war almost 
beyond measure. They point out that: 

1. The atomic bomb was definitely limited in size, but 
the hydrogen bomb may be enlarged indefinitely. 

2. The effects of radioactive poisoning are potentially 
more deadly than the blast itself. An atomic explosion in 
a harbor could make a whole city uninhabitable by its 
activated water spray and tidal wave. 

3. A hydrogen bomb encased in a material that re- 
mains radioactive for some time could create a cloud 
of radioactive dust, which, carried by air currents, would 
endanger populations a thousand miles away. 

4. Atomic weapons will eventually work to our dis- 
advantage, because heavy concentrations of population 
and industry in our large cities make us more vulnerable. 

5. A war of long-range attack and retaliation might 
drag on inconclusively for years; and even if victory 
were finally won, the victor might be crippled indefinitely. 


Disillusion in Foreign Affairs 
Along with these warnings, there has been a growth of 


disillusion in foreign affairs. Will Clayton, former Under- 


secretary of State, speaking in favor of the Atlantic 

Union, told the House Foreign Affairs Committee: “The 

economic burden of fighting the cold war is getting too 

heavy for the democracies. . . . We must find some less 

costly road to world peace and we must find it quickly. 
Stalin is winning the cold war.” 

Senator Brien McMahon, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Committee, proposed a “peace crusade.” lle 
pointed to the necessity of either stopping the atomic 
armaments race now, or pouring out our substance to 
stay ahead in that race through a generation of cold 
war. To reverse the recent trend, he asked for a super- 
Marshall plan, including all areas of the world, and run- 
ning to $10 billion a year for the next five years. 

Ex-President Herbert Hoover proposed to break up 
the United Nations, reorganizing it to exclude the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, and thus complete the splitting of 
the world into two hostile camps. 

Obviously, the circumstances and objectives of these 
statements vary greatly. What they have in common is 
a definite dissatisfaction with the course of events. 

The combined effect of disillusionment and fear of 


atomic destruction is revealed in increased tension ay 
stepping up of preparedness activities in Washingtoy 
The state of mind there is portrayed in a recent repor 
on plans to prepare the public against atomic attag} 
which included as an item under discussion the propose 
abandonment of the humanitarian principle of aiding th, 
most critical cases first, it being considered more jp. 
portant to concentrate on aiding those who have a bett; 
chance of survival. 

Another important effect is the tendency for many ; 
swing toward the extremes of foreign policy. On the on 
hand, there is a drift toward isolationism. As _ evens 
sway people into the cynicism that comes with loss 6; 
hopes, many feel we should withdraw from foreign e. 
tanglements. But withdrawal into ourselves can, in th 
end, only leave us in the worst possible condition — jgo. 
lated in a world that has gone another way. 

On the other hand, many who become convinced war 
is inevitable, and are sufficiently lacking in moral scruples 
advocate an immediate, aggressive war to destroy con. 
munism — cuphemistically describing it as “preventiy 
war.” At the same time, others who become convinced 
that it is now too late to hope for a quick, costless victory 
or even a reasonably sure gain, abandon this position. Its 
adherents remain, therefore, a limited minority wh 
overlook the futility of victory. To the victors go not th 
spoils, but merely the “privileges” of maintaining an arm 
of occupation abroad and pouring out resources to sup 
port a defeated enemy. 

There are a few who talk of re-establishing world. 
wide mechanisms for adjusting international differences 
but theirs are the “voices in the wilderness.” So fey 
approach the question without bias that the anthropologis 
Margaret Mead asks why we feel it necessary to advance 
ulterior motives, like business gain or political advantage 
to justify actions that are humanitarian and_ basically 
right. Secretary Acheson's statement that “We must kee 
our purposes perfectly straight, perfectly pure, and per- 
fectly above-board,” had so much of the “holier thar 
thou” tone that it was cynically received by observer 
and commentators both abroad and at home. Yet, the 
only hope for the avoidance of disaster seems to lie 
just such an approach—the only approach that can 
build relations of living together and ultimately mak 
effective the needed organization of international affair 
which the United Nations now so feebly represents. 


Balance of Payments Problems 

On the economic side, conditions of production and 
trade in all parts of the world are distorted by the polities 
of the cold war. Every major country is forced to devot 
resources to military programs. Each strives to promote 
self-sufficiency by building facilities and stockpiling ma- 


terials. Each has less to consume, less to use for expat: | 


sion, and less to export in exchange for other things 
it desires. 


In this situation, the fact that balance of payments | 


problems are partly political in origin does not mak 


them any less real. The cold war is not only a condition | 
that exists, but one we have helped to create; and in out 
foreign aid programs we have undertaken to share the | 
burden by supplying needed exports in excess of the | 


quantities for which the recipient countries could other 
wise obtain means of payment. This is the essence of the 
“dollar gap.” 


There is a school of thought that looks upon the | 


(Continued on page 8) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


ELECTRIC POWER 


Although the United States has only about 7 percent 
of the world’s population, its power industry generates 
almost half as much electricity as the combined total for 
all other nations. National electric utility production in 
1049 reached a high of 291 billion kilowatt-hours, setting 
4 new record for the third successive year. 

Illinois is included with Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Ohio in the East North Central area, which produces 
more electrical energy than any other region in the nation. 
Power production in Illinois last year set an all-time high 
of 18.6 billion kilowatt-hours, about 6 percent of the 
national output and more than was produced in the entire 
New England area, where there are 10 percent more 
people. The State ranked fifth in power production follow- 
ing New York, California, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

Power utilities in Ilinois had a generating capacity 
of nearly 4 million kilowatts last year, a 9 percent in- 
crease over the previous year. Illinois capacity has in 
creased 27 percent 1945, and another 20 percent 
increase 1s expected by 1952. 

Last year there were 2.3 million electric utility cus 
tomers in the State, 1.6 million of them urban. Latest 
power use data reveal that 54 percent of Illinois power 
production in 1948 was consumed by manufacturing and 
industrial concerns; 17 percent went to residential 
14 percent was used by commercial enterprises; 


and about 2 percent went to farmers 


since 


cus- 
tomers, 
- percentages very 
similar to corresponding proportions for the nation. 


Illinois Power System 

Of the 23 companies in Illinois selling electric power, 

ll largest firms account for approximately 99 per- 
cent of total private electric utility production. The Ilh- 
dominated by Commonwealth 
and its the Public Service 
Northern Illinois, the Western United Gas 
and Electric Company, and the Illinois Northern Utilities 
Company. Together, these firms form one of the three 
largest private utility systems in the country. 


power industry is 


Edison Illinois subsidiaries, 


Company of 


Serving what has been called “the greatest industrial 
workshop in the world,” the Commonwealth Edison sys- 
tem covers an 11,000 square mile area bounded roughly 
by the Lake Michigan, the 
Mississippi River, and a line drawn across the State at 
about the latitude of Pekin. It generated about 60 percent 
of the electrical energy manufactured in Illinois last year, 
supplying nearly half of the State’s power consumers. 

Although downstate Illinois does not have so fully 


northern Illinois state line, 


integrated a power system, generating stations are inter 
connected in strategic groups through transmission lines 
m practically every part of the State. The largest down 
state utility is the Illinois Power Company whose output 
is about one-sixth that of Commonwealth Edison. 

About 97 percent of the electricity generated in Illinois 
in 1948 came from privately operated plants. This was 
considerably more than the 80 percent average of private 


KNOW YOUR STATE 


operation for the nation, the highest proportion of private 
operation of utilities in the East North Central group. 
Only about 2 percent of total Illinois power production 
in 1948 came from municipal plants. Less than one per- 
cent was generated by the 28 electrical cooperatives in the 
State, but this was only 6 percent of their total distribu- 
tion, since most of them buy electricity wholesale from 
private companies. Cooperatives in Illinois are expand- 
ing. They had 104,000 farm customers last year, almost as 
many rural consumers as were served by private utilities. 


Sources of Power 

Steam turbines, which powered only 70 percent of 
national capacity in 1948, accounted for more than 98 
percent of electric utility capacity in Tilinois. Hydro- 
electric power, responsible for 31 percent of national 
power production last year, is negligible in Illinois. The 
plentiful and relatively cheap supply of coal in Illinois 
tends also to exclude internal combustion engines as a 
source of power. About 95 percent of the fuel used by 
linois utilities in 1948 was coal, which provided only 76 
percent of the fuel nationally used for power. 

The consumption of coal for power generation between 
1938 and 1948 more than doubled, both in Illinois and in 
the nation as a whole. Since January, 1949, however, both 
national and Illinois use of coal for power has been de- 
creasing, even though total power output in the State is 
rising. The 11 million tons of coal used by Illinois utilities 
last year totaled about 10 percent less than in 1948. 

The inerease in Illinois power production last year, 
therefore, utilized an increasing amount of fuels other 
than coal. About 800,000 barrels of oil were used to pro- 
duce power in Illinois in 1949, 170 percent over the 1948 
figure. Gas used by Illinois utilities last year increased 
130 percent to 30 billion cubic feet. The extent to which 
these increases were the result of the coal strike, rather 
than evidence of permanently shifting power sources, 
remains to be seen. 


Output Still Expanding 

The number of industrial consumers of power in the 
United States has increased 40 percent since 1945. Urban 
residents almost doubled their use of electricity per family 
in the decade prior to 1949, largely because of the in- 
creased popularity of electrical appliances. The percent- 
age of farms with electricity available rose from 45 in 
1944 to 85 in 1948, 

By 1960 the demand for electric power may be almost 
twice what it was in 1948. A recent Westinghouse study 
estimates that by 1957 there will have been an over-all 
increase in national power consumption of 72 percent, 
with sales to domestic consumers rising by 100 percent, 
and rural sales up 140 percent. 

Such forecasts indicate that electric power, which has 
already revolutionized almost every phase of everyday 
life in only fifty years, still has great potentialities for 
increased industrial and domestic uses. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage Changes February, 1950, to March, 1950 


-10 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 


T 
COAL| PRODUCTION 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


+668 


DEPARTMENT STORE | 


BANK DEBITS 


FARM PRICES 


* Figure for Illinois not available. 


BUSINESS INDEXES» 


March Pp ercentage 
1950 Change from 

aes | (1935-39 | Feb. | March 

Ds | 1950 1949 

Electric power'......... | 278.0 | + 99 
Coal production’. . ..| 137.6 |+4+351.2 | +49.9 
Employ ment —manufact uring? . .| n.a. 
Payrolls—manufacturing?.......| n.a. 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 213.7" | — 2.1) — 2.6 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 172.9 | +0.5/ — 0.9 
Construction contracts awarded®; 449.0 | +35.0  +53.6 
319.2 | +23.2| 1.5 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’..| 203.8 +16.6 | + 3.1 
Petroleum production”. ........| 247.0 +10.2 + 3.4 
Fed. Power Comm.; 2 Il. Dept. of "Mines; Ill. Dept. of Labor; 

* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S. Bur. of Labor St: atistics; ®F. W 


Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; § Til. Coop. Crop Repts.; 
Manag. Assn.; ™ Ill. Geol. Survey. 


® Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. 


* Life Ins. Agcy. 


__UNITED STATES INDEXES 


: 
| March Change from 
Item 1950 
} Feb. March 
| 1950 | 1949 
~ | 
| Annual rate | | 
| in billion $ 
Personal income!............. | 222.78 + 1.6) 
Manufacturing! 
229.2° | + 6.1] + 33 
Inventories........... 31.1% >| 0.0; 
New construction activity! 
Private residential. ..... 7.8 +10.2 | +54.8 
Private nonresidential. . 6.1 + 5.6] — 49 
Public nonresidential........ 5.0 +36.2 | +366 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports. . nal 10.4 +12.2 | —26.3 
Merchandise imports........ 8.0 +10.5 |} +47 
Excess of exports.......... 2.4 +17.9 | -62.5 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
Total credit*...... ng 18.3> + 1.1] +195 
Installment credit . . 11.1% + 1.9) 431.7 
Business loans?...... 13.8 | —0.3 | 
Cash farm income?......... | 20.1 | + 4.9] -113 
Indexes 
| (1935-39 | 
Industrial production? | =100) 
Combined index... . | 1868 + 2.8 + 11 
Durable manufactures | 212° —49 
Nondurable manufactures 179 | 6.6! + 6.5 
Manufacturing employ ment* 
Production workers 147 + O08 3.0 
Factory worker earnings‘ 
Average hours worked... 106 0.0} + 1.5 
Average hourly earnings. . . . .| 238 + 0.4/ +18 
Average weekly earnings.....| 252 + 0.4) +33 
Construction contracts awarded5 550 +66.8 | +73.9 
Department store sales?. | 2748 — 2.1} —18 
Consumers’ price index -—15 
Wholesale prices‘ | 
All commodities. ...........) 189 — 0.1} - 37 
Farm products. 210 + 0.2); 
197 — 0.8) 45 
Other...... ‘| 180 + 0.1] 31 
Farm prices*® 
Received by farmers. ... 221 0.0; - 81 
Paid by farmers. 200 + 0.8} — 20 
— 


Parity ratio...... and’ 


2 Federal Reserve Board; 3 U. S. Dept 

of Agriculture; *U. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Cor 

a Sez rsonally 8 th As of end of month. ¢ Based on official in 
1910-14 100. nz.a. Not available. * Data being revised down 


&. Dest. of Commerce; 


dexes, 
ward. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Item — 1949 
Apr. 29° | Apr. 22 Apr. 15 | Apr. 8 | Apr. 1 Apr. 30 
Production: | 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.) thous. of short tons 1,847 | 1,863 1,893 | 1,917 2,171 1,955 
Electric power by utilities mil. of kw-hr 5,902 | 5,846 5,863 5,898 | 5,912 5 , 304 
Motor vehicles (Wards) number in thous. 139.7 | 144.6 | 140.8 | 127.7 133.4 129.5 
Petroleum (daily ave.) .. thous. bbl. 4,943 | 4,957 4,931 | 4,932 | 4,807 4,922 
Steel. ... 1935-39 = 100. . 214.2 213.5 208.8 | 206.7 | 206.5 | 201.3 
Freight carloadings ..thous. of cars mS 723 700 720, 785 
Department store sales . 1935-39 = 100 283 279 254 320. 301 286 
Commodity prices, wholesale: | | 
All commodities ..1926=100... 7 152.2 152.1% | 152.0 $52.1 155.6 
Other than farm products and foods. .1926=100. .. 146.6 146.1 145.7 145.6 145.6 148.0 
28 commodities ie August, 1939=100.. | 250.7 248.9 246.8 247.0 246.7 | 244.7 
Finance: 
Business loans. ..mil. of dol... . | 13,474 13,574 13,716 13,729 | 13,790 14,162 
Failures, commercial ..number.... 186 188 201 203. 198 204 


Source: 


Survey of Current Business, Weekly ‘Supplements. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


More New Houses 

Recent BLS data indicate a new strength in the hous- 
ing boom. The 110,000 new units started in March set an 
ll-time monthly high. Nearly all sections of the country 
shared in the March record. Even in January and Febru- 
ary, seasonally slow months for building, 80,000 new units 
were started each month, about 30,000 units above the 
fgures for January and February, 1949. The first quarter 
wotal of 270,000 new houses started was 50 percent above 
the previous postwar record of 180,000 units started in the 
frst three months of 1948 


Labor Still Uneasy 

The Chrysler strike, which started January 25, ended 
May 4 with an agreement on pensions and health benefits. 
Under the new contract, which has a 5-year agreement 
on pensions and a 3-year agreement on wages and other 
items, Chrysler workers reaching 65 after 25 years’ em- 
ployment with the company will receive a pension of $100 
4 month, including social security benefits. In addition, 
small wage increases, higher vacation pay, a checkoff of 
yuion dues, and improved grievance procedures were 
granted. 

No important new strikes started in April, but the 
labor situation remained unsettled. Strikes were threat- 
ened against four big railroad systems by the firemen’s 
brotherhood, but were postponed until May 10 when the 
strike call actually went into effect. A walkout of 10,000 
telephone installation workers threatened a widespread 
tie-up of communications but fizzled out at the end of the 
week, with no positive settlement made and a _ full-scale 
strike still pending. A brief flurry of acute uncertainty 
occurred in maritime shipping over hiring and job 
security standards for deck officers but was settled by 
wreement late in April. 

Further improvement in employment was shown in 
\pril, as the number of job-holders rose by more than a 
nullion workers. This is the highest employment level 
since last November. The increase was about evenly di 
vided between agricultural and nonagricultural work. 
rhere was a substantial decrease, 608,000, in unemploy 
went as spring farm work and other seasonai industries 
picked up. Bureau of Census data, in thousands of work 
ers, are as follows: 


April March April 

1950 1950 1949 
Civilian labor force 62,183 61,675 60 ,835 
Employment 58 ,668 Si 57,819 
Agricultural . . . 7,195 6,675 7,820 
_Nonagricultural 51,473 50,877 49 
Unemployment . 3,515 4,123 3,016 


Department Store Sales Show Gains 

April turned out to be better than expected for depart- 
ment store sales. Despite earlier pre-Easter sales lags, the 
Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted index for 
the month was estimated at 289 percent of the 1935-39 
awerage. The 15-point rise from March’s 274 was in line 
with the rise from March to April, 1949, and brought the 
dex to a point just a little under the April, 1949, level. 

Retail sales for March were about 4 percent over the 
previous year, totaling $10.9 billion. After seasonal adjust- 
ment, total retail sales amounted to $11.0 billion, down 0.7 
percent from February but nearly 3 percent above March, 


1949. A 2.2 percent drop in durable goods sales during 
March, caused largely by lower automobile sales, was the 
chief cause of the decline in total sales; nondurables sales 
remained fairly steady. 


Manufacturers’ Sales Continue Rise 

Manufacturers’ sales during March showed a sub- 
stantial gain over February, rising $1.1 billion to a total 
of $19.1 billion after seasonal adjustment. As shown in 
the accompanying chart, the increase raised the level of 
sales to a point even with that of December, 1948, and 
about 4 percent below the September, 1948, peak. With 
wholesale prices of manufactured goods down about 9 
percent since September, 1948, the volume of sales is now 
apparently somewhat greater than at the peak of dollar 
value of sales. New orders have shown an even greater 
recovery than sales and now stand at a postwar peak of 
$20.6 billion, $600 million above the previous postwar high. 
Unfilled orders are likewise rising, amounting to $24.9 
billion in March, substantially above the low of $21.4 bil- 
lion seven months previously. 

The ratio of inventories to sales, moving inversely 
with sales, fell in March to the lowest level in more than 
two years, with inventories a little more than 160 percent 
of sales. The rise in sales during March was about evenly 
divided between durables and nondurables; but new orders 
showed considerably more strength in durable lines. In- 
ventory values remained the same in total; a slight decline 
in nondurables inventories to $17.1 billion was just offset 
by a rise in durable stocks to $14.0 billion. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, ORDERS, AND 


INVENTORIES 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
34 
30 
UNFILLED ORDERS 
26+ 
22+ 


TOTAL SALES 


NEW ORDERS 


RATIO 

2.0 

RATIO OF INVENTORIES TO SALES 


JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFM 
1948 1949 1950 


Dept. of Office of Business 


Source: U. S. Commerce, 


Economics. 
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FOREIGN TRADE AND THE DOLLAR GAP 


BERT F. HOSELITZ, Director of Studies 


Committee on International Relations, University of Chicago 


The United States has often emphasized its devotion 
to the principle of nondiscriminatory, multilateral inter- 
national trade. A hundred years ago this position would 
have been taken for granted, but we have learned in the 
meantime that the efficient operation of such a trading 
system is contingent upon the maintenance of high-level 
demand in the major countries and the achievement of 
quasi-automatic flexibility in the balance of payments. 
In the nineteenth century these two conditions were 
tacitly accepted, because fluctuations in demand for inter- 
nationally traded goods were assumed to be negligible, 
and the mechanism for adjustment of the balance of pay- 
ments of any one country was safeguarded by the in- 
ternational gold standard. 

There are still people today who hold this view, and 
it can be found even in some of our economics texts. But 
what might have been regarded as an adequate description 
of reality more than a generation ago does not serve 
well as a guide for policy today. We know that trade 
fluctuates widely with changes in effective demand, which 
in turn depends primarily on the level of employment. 
Thus, an effective full employment policy in the United 
States is of greater importance for world prosperity than 
a similar condition in any other part of the world. This 
is one instance in which enlightened self-interest accrues 
to the benefit of all. 

One pillar supporting the American objective of mul- 
tilateral world trade is thus grounded on measures falling 
essentially into the realm of domestic economic policy. 
The other is based on efforts involving some degree of co- 
operation with other countries. In view of the current 
unemployment in this country there may be room for 


Chart 1. U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
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debate about the success of our domestic full employment 
policy; but there is little doubt that attempts to adjust 
the balances of payments of the various countries to each 
other have so far been unsuccessful. 

This lack of success is expressed by the continued 
existence of the so-called dollar shortage or dollar gap, 
This gap is portrayed on Chart 1 by the large net exports 
of goods and services, which make up the bulk of our 
dollar receipts. The corresponding bars to the right show 
that these exports have been financed mainly by unilateral 
transfers and capital movements, which in turn consisted 
largely of government grants and loans. 


The Dollar Shortage 


In what follows we shall attempt to analyze the root 
of the imbalance and discuss proposed means of closing 
the gap. That this problem is of eminent current sig- 
nificance is evidenced by President Truman’s appointment 
of Mr. Gordon Gray on March 31, 1950, to help “mobilize 
the resources of the Government and the experience and 
thinking of our people” in finding a solution for the world 
dollar shortage. 

The discussion about the nature of the dollar shortage 
moves between two extremes. On the one hand it is as- 
serted, notably by representatives of classical nineteenth 
century liberalism, that a real dollar shortage does not 
and can not exist, if the price of dollars is allowed to 
move and especially to rise freely. If there were a free 
market for dollars and other currencies, the price of 
dollars in terms of foreign money would rise until the 
supply of and demand for dollars would be in equilibrium. 
In practice this school advocates, therefore, essentially a 
devaluation of foreign — notably European — currencies 
to a level where the dollar gap may be expected to dis- 
appear. But appreciation of the dollar does not necessarily 
lead to a disappearance of the dollar gap. In fact, as we 
shall see later, it may make the world dollar problem 
more serious. 

The partisans of the other extreme position on the 
nature of the dollar shortage flatly deny that the dollar 
problem is one of the price of American currency in terms 
of foreign money. On the contrary, they maintain that 
the dollar problem is the consequence of basic changes in 
the structure of the world economy, which occurred 
mainly as a consequence of World War II. These changes 
have tended to make the United States more self-sufficient 
and American costs more elastic, so that in many cases 
this country can meet an extension of demand from do- 
mestic production with little or no price increase. In 
contrast, European countries, in order to expand exports 
to the United States significantly, would have to reduce 
costs to such a low level as to make this alternative un- 
reconcilable with traditional European living standards. 
Therefore, they conclude, the United States will not be 
able to balance its international accounts within the fore- 
secable future except by continued foreign lending or 
foreign aid. 

Both of these two extreme positions are probably un- 
tenable. The first is based on more “respectable” economic 
theory than the second, but the proposal for devaluing 
European currencies is in practice an insufficient measure 
to close the dollar gap, unless devaluation were driven 
so far that it would be suicidal for European govern- 
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ments, and thus unacceptable for political reasons. Six 
months after the recent devaluation of the pound sterling, 
prices of British imports had risen by 14 percent, whereas 
prices of British exports had risen only by 2 percent. 
Each purchase, therefore, costs Britain more ; and this 
fact is of no mean importance if one considers that the 
bulk of British imports consists of food and vital in- 
dustrial raw materials. 

Most other countries are in a position not too different 
from that of Britain, since the goods they buy from the 
United States are usually designed to maintain or raise 
living standards, such as, for example, new productive 
equipment. Purchases of American commodities are thus 
vital to the economic advancement of these countries, 
and devaluation can neither meet nor reduce their needs. 
Chart 2 shows the large increases in our exports to all 
areas except the Soviet bloc, where they have been 
artificially restricted by export controls. Even the main 
former dollar-earning area, South Asia, has become a 
dollar-deficit area. 

The likelihood that devaluation will lead to equilibrium 
is even less if the demand for imports in the United 
States is inelastic; for, in this case, the devaluing country 
acquires a smaller amount of dollars for a larger quantity 
of exports than before the devaluation. 

Reliable data on elasticities of demand for various 
American imports are not available, but it is very 
probable that only imports which compete with similar 
American products could earn more dollars through de- 
valuation. The reason for this is that if competitive 
foreign goods were sold at lower prices they would cap- 
ture part of the market now held by domestic products. 
But it is clear that the threat of large-scale competition 
from foreign commodities would provoke demands for 
protection by the affected industries. 


Tariffs Prevent Adjustment 


Thus devaluation, if it is to be effective, can — and 
probably will — be countered by increased tariffs or other 


Chart 2; DIRECTION OF U. S. FOREIGN TRADE 
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import controls. We might then have successive rounds 
of devaluation abroad and increased trade impediments 
at home. The successive rounds of wage and price in- 
creases in the past few years illustrate this pattern. Equi- 
librium can only be reached if the vicious circle is broken 
at some point. There is little doubt that the only practical 
measure that might initiate the movement toward in- 
ternational equilibrium is a drastic lowering of the 
American tariff; this means again that a solution of the 
dollar gap cannot be brought about by foreign countries 
alone, but requires the active participation of the United 
States. 

In this connection two comments are in order. The 
first is directed against those who hold that the United 
States has already lowered its duties to the lowest possible 
level. The second comment is directed against the oppo- 
site camp, who hold that the United States plays now the 
role which Britain played a hundred years ago in inter- 
national commerce and should, therefore, unilaterally at- 
tempt the introduction of free trade. 

With regard to the first point, it is admitted that the 
United States has lowered its duties under the reciprocal 
trade agreements program. However, the original rates 
were uncommonly high; many concessions by the United 
States did not result in an actual lowering of duties, but 
in binding existing rates or binding goods on the free list; 
and the tariffs on commodities that compete actively with 
similar American products have been lowered only rarely 
and then very little. But it is precisely the latter com- 
modities, as we have seen, which must be admitted on 
favorable terms in order to make the greatest contribution 
towards closing the dollar gap. 

With regard to the second point, it must be stressed 
that the similarities to Britain’s role in the nineteenth 
century are only superficial. There are as many, if not 
more, basic differences in the roles of the two countries 
in the two periods than there are similarities. Britain's 
import needs, notably in foodstuffs and raw materials, 
were always greater, more varied, and more intensive 
than those of the United States. The growth of technical 
and scientific knowledge in the last hundred years has 
provided means of producing substitutes from domestic 
materials which greatly diminish our dependence on 
foreign sources of supplies. Moreover, the large size of 
this country and the resulting high transportation cost 
have been, and continue to be, a natural protective barrier 
against imports. The bulk of American families living 
inland have developed consumption patterns and cultural 
standards whose wide acceptance leaves only a limited 
clientele with a demand for genuinely foreign goods. 

But the differences between nineteenth century 
Britain and twentieth century America are not confined 
to the composition and relative weight of commodity im- 
ports. The characteristic feature of a creditor country is 
not only a commodity import surplus but an export sur- 
plus of private capital. British investors fulfilled this 
function successfully in the nineteenth century, because 
there were numerous attractive outlets for the capital ex- 
ports, not only within the British empire, but also in in- 
dependent countries. The present-day situation in the field 
of private capital export stands in stark contrast to the 
economic climate of the nineteenth century. It is probably 
no exaggeration to assert that capital export has never 
been so unattractive as in 1950. 


United States Capital Exports 


American investors have been charged with lacking 
venturesomeness, but this accusation is questionable. 
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Countries that are economically underdeveloped and need 
to learn modern production techniques still seem to need 
no instruction in the use of legal procedures which deter 
foreign investment. High and sometimes discriminatory 
taxation, exchange controls, political pressures, expro- 
priation, and other measures that can be practiced within 
limitations, so as not to invite retaliation, have been de- 
veloped to a high degree in many countries that were 
traditional recipients of private foreign investment. From 
their own standpoint, the governments of those countries 
have pointed to the excesses of unbridled “economic im- 
perialism,” and to their role as guardians of the welfare 
of their own people. Whatever the intrinsic merits of the 
case, the result has been a relative stagnation 6f American 
private investment abroad. 

The major policy measure designed to cope with the 
problem of foreign investment is the Point Four program. 
Under the heading of technical aid to underdeveloped 
countries, Congress has discussed bills according to which 
the United States government would guarantee certain 
foreign investments against risks which they might en- 
counter. These bills provide also for the negotiation of 
treaties with developing countries to safeguard American 
investment and to prohibit discriminatory treatment. 
Skillful negotiation and generous guarantees might help 


to narrow the dollar gap by increasing American capital 
exports. If the investment loans are tied, that is, if th 
recipients are obliged to purchase equipment in the Uniteg 
States, the closing of the dollar gap all around is leg 
likely than if the developing countries are free to spend 
the dollars loaned them in the cheapest market, in which 
case our exports would go to still another country, Ip 
this way multilateral trade patterns may again develop, 

From the foregoing, it appears that closing the dollar 
gap depends largely on American policy. The most de. 
cisive and notable contribution this country could make 
would be the maintenance of high-level domestic employ- 
ment, the lowering of American trade barriers, chiefly 
on competitive imports, and the extension of generous 
private or government loans to foreign countries, The 
latter should preferably be extended through the Inter. 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development or 
the United Nations, so as to ensure that the loans are not 
tied. Foreign countries can contribute to the same result 
if they adopt policies designed to reduce their dependence 
on purchases from the dollar area. But all these measures 
stand and fall together. The alternatives for the United 
States may be either to continue foreign aid programs, or 
to risk the economic and perhaps political collapse of a 
large part of the world. 


Cold War — Foreign Aid 


(Continued from page 2) 


dollar gap as a purely temporary condition — the counter- 
part of our foreign aid programs, and therefore one that 
will tend to disappear as soon as those programs are 
ended. For, “those who have no money cannot buy.” Poor 
countries, like poor men, cannot expect for long to spend 
more than their meager incomes. But no such superficial 
account can alter the fact that these people do have 
real needs which perforce go unsatisfied; or that they 
must look to friends and neighbors for help in hard times. 
Today, practically the only country with the capacity to 
produce in excess of its own needs is the United States. 
This does not mean that we are obliged to keep the rest 
of the world living beyond their incomes indefinitely. It 
does mean that we are the country to which they must 
look for the capital needed to accelerate their own prog- 
ress toward higher production. 

Throughout the world peoples are aspiring to a higher 
plane of economic welfare and security. In this country, 
the same aspiration was reflected in the passage of the 
Full Employment Act. Most countries, like ourselves, also 
insist upon freedom of action as an assurance that they 
may continue to move forward. In many cases, progress 
to date has been encouraging. In Europe, most countries 
have already exceeded prewar peaks of production; and 
by the end of the Marshall Plan there seems likely to be 
no problem of over-all production but merely disturbing 
imbalances as between industries. In other parts of the 
world the processes of development are of necessity 
slower, but the possibilities of ultimate achievement are 
no less sure. The flow of American capital in support of 
this progress could legitimately continue not for just half 
a decade, but for half a century. 

The special article in this issue discusses problems that 
have to be faced in re-establishing conditions for stable 
international trade and finance. It also points to obstacles 
in the way of private American capital exports, and to 
the contributions that President Truman’s “Point Four” 
program can make toward removing them. Whether any 
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such program can be fully effective in the atmosphere of 
uncertainty and tension created by the cold war is 
doubtful. 

We may as well recognize that the foreign aid pro- 
gram itself may fail. The fact that our motives are mixed, 
that we are not only aiding other countries, but buying 
their support, creates a situation in which suspicion and 
mistrust inevitably limit cooperation. The recipient 
countries may be sincerely grateful for the assistance, 
but they fear to attach themselves too closely to us— 
politically, because they might be left “holding the bag,” 
and economically, because of the possibility that we might 
drag them down with us into the depths of the next de- 
pression. Thus, we cannot be sure all of them will wind 
up as close friends as we hope. But to abandon the 
venture at this point would be merely exchanging a possi- 
bility of failure for certainty of it. 

As things stand, there seems little prospect that our 
export balance will completely disappear in the foresee- 
able future. So long as we have allies in the cold war, 
there will be grants and loans to make them strong; and 
even aside from considerations of security, there is likely 
to be a moderate flow of American capital into foreign 
enterprises —a natural flow that will accelerate if the 
cold war wanes. In addition, newly mined foreign gold 
will continue to flow into our reserves, acquiring real 
value as it is exchanged for American goods. 

In the years ahead, the adjustment of world economies 
will at best be an uneasy one, fluctuating with each shift 
in world politics and with each swing of the business 
cycle. A dilemma arises from the fact that we have 
built up our military programs to the point where theif 
curtailment would, if uncompensated, produce a serious 
letdown. Preventing this is not beyond the possibilities, 
but it unquestionably presents serious difficulties. 

Even less promising are the prospects of arriving at 
a peaceful settlement of the cold war. This, however, 
would seem to be the more important goal; for we cam 
still live well if our income drops somewhat below the 
full employment level, but we may not live at all if the 
forces of the atom are loosed upon us. " VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


New Porcelain Enamel 


Low-temperature procelain enamels are increasing the 
ysefulness of porcelain coatings by reducing warpage and 
permitting the use of lighter gauge steel and perhaps even 
aluminum. Titanium-bearing steels, as well as those con- 
taining molybdenum and nickel, permit the application of 
porcelain enamels without the customary undercoat to 
insure bonding. Essentially a finely powdered glass, porce- 
lain enamel can be fused to almost any kind of steel, but 
steel containing titanium allows quicker and more eco- 
nomical bonding. Westinghouse has been using single-coat 
titanium sheet on its range tops for the past two years 
and is now starting to use it on the entire range. 


Labor Security 


In an average week in 1948 about 3.4 million people 
were working at jobs not covered by unemployment in- 
surance protection, because their employers had fewer 
than 8 workers. A large number of additional workers had 
less benefit than they would otherwise have had because 
at some time during the year they had worked for a small 
establishment. The United States Department of Labor in 
the March issue of The Labor Market estimates that com- 
plete elimination of restrictions on size of firm would in- 
crease the number of workers covered by unemployment 
insurance 11 percent for the country as a whole. In 8 
states it would increase the coverage by 25 percent or 
more. The article points out that there is no need for any 
state to wait for Federal action on the problem. Five states 
have already eliminated requirements as to size of firm and 
length of employment, and more than half of the states 
cover firms too small to be subject to the Federal tax. 


Preliminary reports indicate that fewer workers were 
injured in on-the-job accidents during 1949 than in any 
year since 1939. “Work Injuries in 1949,” an article in 
the March issue of the Monthly Labor Review, estimates 
that disabling work injuries last year totaled 1,870,000, 
about 7 percent less than the 1948 figure. The major part 
of the decrease was said to be the result of improved 
safety conditions in many industries, with greatest re- 
ductions in injury volume occurring in mining, manu fac- 
turing, and railroading. Fatalities decreased by 6 percent 
to 15,000, and permanent total disabilities were down 11 
percent. Temporary total disabilities, which accounted for 
% percent of all injuries, decreased by 7 percent. 


internal Migration 


In April, 1949, about 28 million persons, or one out 
of every five Americans, were living in a different house 
from the one they had lived in a year earlier. Of these, 
19 million had moved within a county, 4 million had 
changed counties within a state, 4 million had moved from 
one state to another, and half a million had been living 
abroad a year earlier. The Bureau of the Census Current 
Population Report on /nternal Migration in the United 
States: April, 1948 to April, 1949 shows a slight decline 
in migration during the twelve months ending April, 1949, 
a compared with the year ending April, 1948. Nonwhite 
migration was somewhat less, and over shorter distances, 
than white, and the migrant rate was higher for rural 
than for urban areas. 


Manufacturers’ Capital Requirements 


Between 1946 and 1948 there were 166,000 new manu- 
facturing firms established in the United States. “Capital 
Requirements of New Manufacturing Firms,” an article 
in the April Survey of Current Business, revealed that 59 
percent of the $2 billion in capital required by the new 
firms during the three-year period was met by equity 
capital investments from accumulated savings. Another 7 
percent was equity capital from other sources, and the 
remaining 34 percent was debt financing, less than 1 per- 
cent coming from bond sales. The proportion of equity 
capital to total investment funds declined and debt financ- 
ing increased with increasing firm size. 

As shown by the chart, the highest initial investments 
occurred in the food products and transportation indus- 
tries. However, the chart does not give a good impression 
of the average total investments because of the var 2d 
sizes of firms in different industries. The many small 
firms in the food industry make its combined investment 
second to that of the textile mills. Although the latter led 
in average investment because of the many large firms in 
the industry, they had only 6 percent of the total capital 
required by all new manufacturing firms. The foods, 
apparel, metals, machinery, and stone, clay, and glass in- 
dustries each had from 6 to 9 percent of the over-all 
investment. Lumber products, with the lowest average 
investment of any major industry because three-fifths of 
its firms were without employees, accounted for almost 
25 percent of the total investment and 45 percent of the 
total number of new manufacturers. 


AVERAGE INITIAL INVESTMENT OF MANU- 
FACTURING FIRMS: 1946-1948 


(Grouped according to sales in 1948) 
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Strong gains were registered in most sectors of IIli- 
nois business in March, as the State recovered quickly 
from the effects of the coal strike. For the first time since 
February, 1949, coal production reached five million tons. 
Power production, rebounding to the January level of 1.7 
billion kilowatt-hours, was at a new high for the month of 
March. Petroleum production averaged 179 thousand 
barrels per day, the same as in January and February. 
March department store sales, bank debits, and postal 
receipts in reporting Illinois cities were up more than 20 
percent from the February levels. 


Continued Boom in Construction 

Construction activity in the State continued at an ac- 
celerated rate. Contracts awarded in March aggregated 
$75 million, $3 million under the all-time March high of 
1942. The greatest gain was recorded in residential build- 
ing. Contracts for residential building in the first quarter 
of this year were 90 percent greater than in the first 
quarter of 1949 and 74 percent above the same period 
in 1948. 

The value of building permits issued in 20 Illinois 
cities in the first quarter of 1950 was 50 percent greater 
than for the same period last year. Five cities, Aurora, 
Bloomington, Decatur, Quincy, and Rockford had a more 
than twofold increase over the first quarter, 1949. (See 


VALUATION OF BUILDING PERMITS 
Percent change Ist qtr. 1949 to Ist qtr. 1950 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


_area in April totaled $36 million, boosting the figure fo, 
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chart). In the Champaign-Urbana area, contracts fo, 
more than $2 million were awarded in March for building 
projects at the University of Illinois. 

Investment in industrial developments in the Chicago 


the first four months of the year to $107 million. This 
Was a greater amount than was spent for similar develop. 
ments in the area during all of 1949. Extensive additions 
to four large steel mills are included in the April total, 
Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corporation is further expanding 
its facilities in Gary. Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com. 
pany, now operating a plant in South Chicago and another 
in East Chicago, has scheduled a new pipe mill and other 
improvements for this year, which will complete the com. 
pany’s multimillion-dollar expansion program. 

Construction on a number of warehouses was started 
in the Chicago area in April. The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company’s warehouse will contain 110,000 sq. ft. of floor 
area. Puritan Company of America, processor of fruit 
juices and food products, is erecting a new warehouse, 
and a warehouse and office building is being constructed 
for Certified Grocers of America, Inc., in Stickney 
Township. 

Lake-River Terminals, Inc., has started construction 
of a large canning and drumming plant in Chicago. J. W. 
Johnson Company, manufacturer of canvas products, has 
started construction of a new factory at Bellwood, Illinois, 
A new factory building is being constructed in Skokie for 
the Rock Tred Corporation, producers of floor surfacing 
materials, caulking and sealing compounds, and paints. 


Manufacturing Employment 

Manufacturing employment in the State remained 
steady at about 1,118,200 in February though total non- 
agricultural employment declined. Estimates of manufac- 
turing employment for March are not available at this 
time. However, reports from selected local labor market 
areas indicated some gain in employment in the primary 
and fabricated metals and machinery manufacturing in- 
dustries. Areas reporting largest gains were: Decatur, 
Elgin, Joliet, Kankakee, Peoria-Pekin, Quincy, and 
Springfield. 


Prices 

In mid-March, the Chicago consumers’ price index was 
172.9 percent of the 1935-39 average, up 0.5 percent from 
February. The increase was due primarily to an advance 
in food prices. Food prices in Peoria also increased 
slightly during the period. Peoria’s index of retail food 
prices on March 15 was 208.2 percent of the 1935-39 
average, up 0.6 percent. The Springfield retail food price 
index remained unchanged at 201.5 percent of the 1933- 
39 average. 

The over-all index of prices received by Illinois farm- 
ers, after holding steady at 237 (1910-1914 = 100) from 
February to March, rose three points from March to 
April, and on April 15 stood at 240. The increase in the 
index of prices received was due entirely to higher crop 
prices, as livestock and livestock products prices showed 
a slight decline. The index of prices paid by farmers im 
the nation as a whole was 251, up one point from March 
15. As a result, the Illinois parity ratio was 96, as com 
pared with 95 on March 15. The parity ratio for the State 
is now the same as that for the nation. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


MARCH, 1950 
ding Building | pElectric | Estimated Depart. Bank Postal 
Permits! ment Store Debits* Receipts*® 
(000) sumption Sales* Sales* (000,000) (006) 
cago (000 kwh) (000) , 
for 
son, Percentage Change from. .. {Mar., 1949 n.a. —15.3 +2.6 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
$17,886 | 624,477 | $311,438 $9,112 | $10,528 
ding Ch f Feb., 1950...| +83.4 —2.5 +26.5 +23.2 +22.0 
‘om- Percentage Change trom {Mar., 1949 +581 -1.9 n.a. —1.8 +2.7 
the $ 516 n.a. $5 ,276 $ 34 $ 82 
{keb., 1980...) +2851 4.4 443.8 415.2 +19.5 
Percentage Change from Mar., 1949 +232.9 n.a. +0.8 ~2.J +8.0 
Feb., 1950 +8.1 +39. +17. 
rted Percentage Change from {Mar 1949 +33.8 na. +1.6 425.1 
1 eb., 19 +47.0 +0. +37. -8. 
Percentage Change from (Mar, 1949 +10.2 n.a. -3.0 
$ 319 n.a. $3 ,201 na. $ 29 
=, 1950 +59.5 —8.8 +41.9 +17.7 
cted Percentage Change from... 1949...| n.a. +11.2 +8.4 
ney Rock Island-Moline.......... $ 16,136 $7,241 3s 
eb., +29.9 +1. +1. n.a. 
Percentage Change from... {Nfar", 1949...| +0.1 n.a. 419.3 +8.1 
eb., oe ed, —5. —2. 
has Percentage Change from {Mar 1949 +409.1 +2.0 na. —2.2 +4.7 +2.5 
for CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
$ 227 4,250 $4,003 $ 43 $ 81 
™ Feb. 1990...) —25.1 5.3 na. +21.8 6.3 
Percentage Change from... 477.3 +12.6 n.a. -0.4 -4.9 
$ 345 6,982 $5 ,541 $ 43 $ 92 
Ch f Feb., 1950 +161.4 —4.5 —0.3 na. +22.2 +8.9 
aed 1949 +85.5 +11.7 na. +6.7 +17.6 
on- $ 199 6 ,407 $4,120 $ 34 $ 53 
Ch f Feb., 1950...) +231.7 —3.7 —5.3 +43.9 +20.1 +19.8 
fac- Percentage Change from. . . (Mag, 1949...) +11.2 +18.9 n.a. -5. +4.7 +7.3 
$ 557 13,196 $6,715 $ 73 $ 85 
rket Ch f Feb., 1950...) +605.1 —1.0 —0.3 +31.4 +36.9 +10.9 
ary Percentage Change from. . . {Mar, 1949...| +68.8 +2.9 na. —2.6 +11.7 —1.0 
Ch f Feb., 1950...) +927.3 —3.2 —3.6 na. +14.3 
an $ 818 39 041° $12,803 170 $ 183 
P Ch f Feb., 1950...| +243.7 +0.9 ~J3.8 +28.5 +20.7 +26.1 
$ 212 na $3 ,631 $ 30 $ 69 
was “Range Sem 1949 +30.9 n.a. -1.0 +3.1 
om $ 360 18 ,682° $9 ,239 $ 177 $ 221 
nce P Ch f Feb., 1950. ee +122 .2 —5.0 —3.2 + 36.0 +25.9 +27.6 
sed 1949...) —35.3 —2.6 na. —10.8 +0.5 —10.0 
ood SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Feb., 1950...| +385.0 +2. na. 
Percentage Change from... n.a. -6.7 -0.2 
icy $ 267 na $3 ,520 $ 26 $ 26 
P Ch f Feb., 1950. ns +108 .6 | —1.4 N.a. +26.6 +34.9 
crcentage om. . . 1949.... +39.8 na. +5.2 +12.9 
Feb., 1950...) +408.8 —0. n.a. —4. 
Percentage Change from. . . 1949...| +1790 $12.5 | na. 
rop Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. *Local power companies. *Illinois Depart- 
ved #f ment of Revenue. Data are for February, 1950, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to January, 1950. ‘Research Departments 
in § ° Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. ‘Local post office reports. 
h * Total for cities listed. 
Moline only. 
m- * Includes immediately surrounding territory. 
ate n.a. Not available. 
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